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, LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR: HISTORICAL 
ER OF ROOTS AND CURRENT NEEDS 


by Gilbert Cohen 


The author is an assistant in the Social Sciences 
Division of the Newark, N.J., Public Library, and 
a 1959 graduate of the Rutgers University Graduate 
School, of Library Service, This article is con- 
densed from an original research paper, 


Introduction 





With the publication in 1958 of the Guide for Developing a Public Library Service 
to Labor Groups by the Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor of the American 
Library Association, the relationship between the public library and the American 
labor movement reached a minor landmark, Since its formation in 1948 the Committee 
has published Public Library Service to Labor Groups: Five Case Studies: Akron, 
Boston, Milwaukee, New York, Newark, and its Library Service to Labor Newsletter, a 
quarterly publication in which the Guide and Case Studies originally appeared. That 
the publishing activity of the Committee has been a meager one is very quickly indi- 
cated by the slimness of its two monographic efforts - twenty-three and twenty-eight 
pages for each respectively, These, together with the newsletter and its supplements, 
constitute its total publishing efforts to date. 




















In addition to the publications of the Committee, Library Literature from 19h9 
to the present lists fifteen published articles on the subject of labor and the 
library, a few of which are not even concerned specifically with the subject of serv- 
ice to labor, None of these articles appeared in either Library Quarterly or Library 
Trends, the two most authoritative general interest periodicals published by the 
profession, On the surface, therefore, this area of librarianship is a relatively 
minor one to be filed under "reader services" and discussed seriously and at length 
by only those few zealots who through background, intuition or learning have been led 
to practice what some of the founding fathers of the public library professed as one 


of its most lofty goals: the cultural, social and economic uplifting of the working 
man. 








With the maturing of the labor movement in the last two decades the situation 
has changed radically, for now the organized working man is an articulate force in 
the community who needs the resources of the library as much as the library needs 


his support as part of an expanding public which uses the library and is tains to 
foot the bill. 


History 


Actually the literature on library service to labor is as old as the public 
library movement itself, if the early humanitarian statements of library purposes 
are taken into consideration. In one work in particular, Ditzion's Arsenals of a 
Democratic Culture, enough documentation is provided to clinch the case for anyone 
who wants to prove that the founders of the public library professed deep concern for 
the working man even if only for opportunistic purposes. Ditzion states that the 
"materials of history certainly do not indicate that public library protagonists and 
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enthusiasts were acting as spokesmen for the wageeearners as a social group or for 
the organizations wign workingmen formed in the interest of their own material and 
cultural advancement" He earlier comments, "For library interests humanitarianism 
was too often a tactical approach to the sympathies of persons of influence. It was, 
to be sure, psychologically sound to appeal to human and social values shared by 
Americans in all walks of life" 


But, regardless of the subterfuges, the ideal of the uplift of the unfortunate 
majority is present out of necessity and this is the important point. The ideal was 
expressed against a background of unemployment and general misery which, as Ditzion 
shows, — early librarians think of working people as constituting "dangerous 
classes"’” who "are much safer with a book in the library than elsewhere'"4 since "the 
novel comes as an open door to an ideal life, in —8 ae of which one may for- 
get for a time the hardships or tedium of the reale"” The organized labor movement 
grew out of such conditions and although in the early days of the public library, the 
attitude of labor toward the public library was generally one of suspicion or luke- 
warm acceptance, today, as organized labor becomes increasingly institutionalized it 
finds the formerly forbidding territory of the company executive's office, the courts, 
the universities and the libraries, home ground on which it can successfully hold its 
own along with other groupse However, as a result of institutionalization and the 
organization of the labor movement into a consciously directed force in society, the 
paternalistic motives which initiated many of the pious phrases of yore on the part 
of librarians seem no longer appropriate. After all, working men strike, they demand 
and get more wages and better working conditions, they ride around in shiny new cars, 
and many of them make more money than librarians anyway, so why feel sorry for them? 





With the waning of the paternalistic motive, which only drives men away, the 
librarian must face his obligation to meet labor on equal terms and by serving its 
educational, research, informational, aesthetic and recreational needs, help to close 
the biggest gap in the social and cultural development of our society. By and large, 
this need is not felt by the vast majority of librarians, if the paucity of the 
literature on the subject is a reliable indication. 


Present Status 





Since the concurrent rise of the labor movement and the recognition by librar- 
ians that the most fruitful way of reaching out to the public is through its various 
organizations, a brief look at certain attitudes toward service to labor will reveal 
that librarians have for the most part not felt any particular obligation to labor 
unions and their members. The magnitude of this failure is compounded by the fact 
that organized labor, with its seventeen million members, reaches out into the 
millions of unorganized who together with their unionized brothers and sisters are 
the labor force of the United States. 


In the Joint Committee's Case Studies mentioned above ,© the librarian in charge 
of the Business and Labor Service at the Akron Public Library says that "the name of 
this department.eeexpresses the equal recognition which has been given by the library 


to the two economic groups."' A year later in an article in the July, 1951, Library 
Journal by R. Russell Munn, "Labor and Business - One Service for Both", the director 
of the library expresses satisfaction with the assistance the Business and Labor 
Service has been able to render the Group Service Department, in its work with labor 
unionse However, in the Joint Committee's Study there is a statement by the librar- 
ian in charge of the Group Service Department which unequivocally states that "The 
workers! education activities of the library, however, are limited, spotty, and reach 
a very small percentage of the workers. The library program has so far failed to 
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stimulate an active and farereaching program in or with unions."® That there was no 
change in the situation by 1950 is born out by Harriet Budke in her master's research 
paper, Library Service to Workers! Educational ProgramSe” It is doubtful that there 
were any radical developments within the following yeare It should be added that 
this statement was directed specifically at the workers’ education programs not at 
the reference service to union staff men, which seems to have fared better. Perhaps 
the unions were at fault in not taking advantage of the education program. 





But even such limited programs are unusuale According to Joseph Mire in Labor 
Education, published in 1956 under the auspices of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, no more than twelve public libraries had a sustained service 
to labor.~ This echoes Oliver Garceau's finding in The Public Library in the 
Political Process that of the 97 libraries sampled in the Public Library Inquiry, 
only six made any attempt to reach labor union members. 








Rationalization of such voids in library services has been described in a 
discussion of workers! education in the United States by a British leader in the 
field, Robert Peers in his Adult Education: a Comparative Study, published in 1958. 
He says, "For a long time, trade unions in America were less fully accepted as a 
necessary part of the fabric of the state than in Britain, and in consequence the 
idea of workers! education has also been less widely accepted. Were not the workers 
citizens, and if so, why should special educational arrangements be made for them? - 
an unconscious hypocrisy in a country which made such ample arrangements for eqyca~ 
tion related to management and to the special needs of the farming community". This 
neglect of workers!’ needs has i. range in the most minimum use of libraries by workers, 
as pointed out by Bernard Po11,+ by the Campbell and Metzner study, Public Use of the 
Library, published in 1952, and by Garceau who found that only labor union leaders 
made significant use of the library for informational purposes. This he does not 
consider service t9 labor in the sense of reaching the working man himself with 
library materialse 4 And that is precisely the point, for only a total program of 
service to labor will accomplish this. 








Needs and Methods of Meeting Them 





In the old days of the labor movement, according to Te Re Adam in the Worker's 
Road to Learning, the worker furthered his education through separate facilities 
which grew up independently of the established educational institutions. Today, 
however, as pointed out by Irvine Kerrison in Workers! Education at the University 


Level, this becomes less true as worker's education is integrated into the overall 
adult education scene. 








Mire, in Labor Education, defines generally the goals of worker education as the 
full and intelligent parti gapetion of the worker in his union and the life of the 
community and the natione Jack Barbash, in the Practice of Unionism, published in 
1956, specifically indicates as goals the training of leadership, development of 
union loyalty, an appreciation of cultural values, and the gaining of the prestige 
which comes with involvement in educational worke 8 To carry out this program, 
Barbash says that "the union educational department seeks every medium it can command 
to reach officers and members where they are." But aside from the educational 
program itself, union leaders, in order to make their way in an increasingly complex 
world mst resort to the communications skillse@9 That Barbash does not mention the 


role of the public library is only another indication of its lack of past and present 
service to labor. 
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The library's potential, however, remains high in Mire's opinione“+ Among the 
services he suggests libraries could render are 1)the use of library facilities by 
union groups 2) providing non-technical books on union affairs as well as simple 
books for those with reading difficulties 3) loaning audio-visual materials ) 
supplementing conferences, institutes and educational programs with materials and 
displays 5) collecting and organizing for labor's use pertinent reference materials 
6) providing personnel for stimulating reading interest among workers 7) selecting 
personnel who understand the working man. In addition to these suggestions Mire sug- 
gests three pilot projects to be undertaken by libraries and unions. These would be 
concerned with 1) developing techniques of making library materials easily available 
to union members 2) establishment of libraries in union facilities along with train- 
ing programs in library use, book selection, readership promotion, and location of 
resources for building the library 3) the launching of book discussions, film~bogl 
talks and discussion groups on current affairs as means of promoting readershipe 


By now these methods are part of the stock in trade of librarians experienced in 
reader services and adult education. That they can be applied to work with labor 
becomes apparent from the Joint Committee's Case Studies, and in articles by its 
present chairman, Dorothy Oko, in the July, 1952, and March 15, 1956, library Journal, 
and by its past chairman, Dorothy Bendix in the May, 199, A.L.A. Bulletin and the 
April 1952 UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries. Also the quarterly issues of Library 
Service to Labor Newsletter provide information on current developments. What is 
needed is widespread application of this experience to the working man and his union. 
As Mire pointed out, the work of the Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups is an example of what librarians will do, given the chance, but since the 7 
Committee's appropriation is nil, as he says, its work has been severly hampered. 3 

















The appearance therefore, of the Guide for Developing a Public Library Service 
to Labor Groups is especially to be hailed as a significant step forward. As chair- 
man of the Committee and full time head of the service to labor at the New York 
Public Library Dorothy Oko has done outstanding work in bringing workers and librar- 
ies together as exemplified in her appearance at the December 9, 1958, meeting of the 
Essex County Library Association at the Bloomfield Public Library in Bloomfield, 

New Jersey. The meeting was well attended by librarians and local union officials, 
both full time staff men and shop workerse 








In her talk, Mrse Oko pointed out that as library service to labor expands, most 
of the librarian's work involves going out to the unione However, the establishment 
of a service to labor does not necessarily involve the work of a full-time person in 
the smaller library, and it is not the extra curricular activity one may think it 
would be. The most important steps are building a reference collection of use to 
labor, consulting with labor people about their needs, displaying material prominently 
and getting to know the people and what they want. Labor people are "library=-shy" she 
said, and this fact makes it the responsibility of the librarian to bring the library 
to them by inviting them, attending and speaking at labor meetings, being knowledge= 
able about current labor affairs by keeping up with the labor press and including its 
publications in the library collection. 


Mrse Oko placed special emphasis on building a collection of labor histories for 
non-specialist, books on human relations, bibliographies and indexes such as Public 
Affairs Information Service, Employment Relations Abstracts, and American Labor Union 
Periodicals, a union list of holdings in labor research libraries. Pamphlets material 
she considers the most important asset to a labor collection, much of which can be 
obtained free of chargee This material must be made avialable by arranging in under 
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subject headings on the shelves and in the catalog that have meaning for the working 
mane This involves a special effort on the part of the librarian to differentiate 
labor material from the general business collectione 


This material will serve three categories of labor people: the officials, the 
experts hired by the union, and the general membership, all of whom, to one degree 
or another, are engaged in educational work involving more than the bread and butter 
issues with which unions have been traditionally associated. She cited one example 
of a conference of the International Association of Machinists where workshops were 
held on community services available to union men, legislation of concern to labor, 
discussion of the technicalities of a new pension plan, and the techniques of worker 
educatione 


Mrs. Oko's closing remarks on the history of library service to labor were 
encouraging. She said that this branch of library service was relatively new, 
although not in terms of history, since it has been touched on for many years with= 
out any real success at placing it on a continuing basis, but that the situation was 
improving today. There was also discussion from the floor and after the meeting a 
luncheon was held at which union men and librarians broke bread and discussed mutual 
problemse 


This is how it starts and may develop further if it is still true as Lowell 
Martin said over twenty years ago in "The American Public Library as a Social 
Institution" that 


"The public library is not yet formalized. As a sanctioned rather than 
a basic institution it faces the continual task of serving the needs 
of the time. Neither structural rigidities nor excessive emotional 
prejudices have adhered to it. It therefore has, at the moment, no 
need to fear the social upheaval that eventually breaks the shell of 
institutional formalism, and it possesses a Sheng phi sty that should 
enable it to adjust itself to changing demandse" 
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INSTITUTE ON THE AGING 


"Worth the effort", was the verdict, delivered between yawns, of those who 
arose early enough to attend the 8:00 A.M. sessions of the five-day Institute 
on Library Service to an Aging Population, June 22-26, 1959. The Institute, 
sponsored by the Adult Services Division, was an outstanding part of A.LeA.'s 
Washington Conference. 


Among well known planners for and participants in the Institute were Eleanor 
Phinney, Executive Secretary of the Adult Services Division; Mrs. Orrilla T. 
Blackshear, Chairman, ASD library Service to Aging Population Committee; Mrs. 
Bertha S,. Adkins, Undersecretary, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; Ollie A. Randall, Vice Chairman, and Mrs. Winifred E. Stone, Librarian 
National Committee on the Aging; Rose Vainstein, Library Services Branch, UeS. 
Office of Education; and Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Chairman, Joint Committee on 
library Service to Labor groups. 


Mrse Oko presided at the second session, whose theme was "iimployment, 
Retirement and Budgeting in the Later Years." Panel participants of this 
session were Dr. Margaret Plunkett, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Elizabeth 
Ferguson, Institute of Life Insurance; and Mrs. Edna Wentworth, Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Bureaue 


Labor was represented, also, at the fourth session, by Paul Wagner, Regional 
Educational Director, United Auto Workers, Baltimore. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Eight members of the Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor groups, 
including new member Bernard Downey, Librarian of the Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations of Rutgers University, attended the semi-annual meeting of the 
Committee on Thursday afternoon, June 25, 1959, in the AFI=CIO Headquarters 
Building in Washington, D.C. 


Instances of, and opportunities for, labor-library cooperation were discussed. 


1) National Library Week, 1959, was the occasion for library 
stories in at least three union publications, The Catering Industry 
Employee, AFL-CIO Education News and Views, and The Machinist. 

The committee approved presently indefinite plans for extensive 
publicity for National Library Week, 1960. Helga Eason, Miami 
Public Library, and Esther Hughes, Des Moines Public Library, 

were named as a committee to develop publicity approaches, Ideas 
and suggestions for pictures, articles and the like are to be 
forwarded to Mrs. Eason, and will be presented in the January, 
1960, issue of the Newsletter, 











2) A portable display may be available soon to libraries of labor 
union publications awarded prizes by the International Labor Press 
Association at its September, 1959, conference in San Franciscoe 


3) Library displays, and distribution of the Joint Committee's 
Memo should be encouraged at labor institutes and at the labor 
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summer schools (listing of 1959 schools appeared in the May 
1959 issue of AFL-CIO Education News and Views), 





h) Publication by A.L.A. may be requested for a book reprinting 
articles discussing library service to labor. Mr. Downey was 
asked to examine back files of the Newsletter to determine 
desirability and format for such publication. 


Iannis Smith, President of the Adult Services Division, American Library 
Association, reported further progress on the proposal for a project to 
develop continuing labor-library cooperation. Approval by the Executive 
Board of the Adult Services Division has been given; next step is presentation 
to A.LeA.'s Executive Board. 


Mr. Smith reported also, that as a result of A.LeA. Budget Committee cuts 
of all fund requests, the Joint Committee will receive A.Il.A. funds for 
issuing the Newsletter, but not for reprinting Guide for Developing Library 
Service to Labor Groupse The AFL-CIO Education Committee to whom a 
request was made for funds, has not yet replied to the request. Any funds 
received from the AFL-CIO will be used to reprint the Guide. 








The name of g second new committee member, Al Lowenthal, Educational 
Director of District 4, IUE, Newark, was presentede 


Committee members were urged to attend the next meeting, to be held in 
Chicago during A.L.A.'s Midwinter Conference. 


AFL-CIO TOUR 


A visit to the new headquarters building of the AFL-CIO during the American 
Library Association Conference in Washington, D.C. was arranged for Thursday 
afternoon, June 25, 1959, by the Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groupse Assembling in the spacious lobby with its handsome mural depicting Labor 
by Lumen Martin Winter, the librarian-guests proceeded to the auditorium. 

By the time the program was well under way, there Were about 100 in the audience. 


Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Chairman of the Joint Committee, opened the program 
by explaining the work of the Committee and its purposee ‘he then introduced 
John Cosgrovee Mr. Cosgrove explained the program and in introducing the 
film, spoke of other films available. 


The film shown was "The Heart of the Union", a film on the local union 
meeting, produced by the International Association of Machinists, After 
the film Mr. Cosgrove described the staff departments in the headquarters 
building, among them the Department of Research, the Social Security Department, 
the Public Relations Department, Publication, Accounting, the Library, and 
the Community Services Department. 


Talks were given by staff members of three departments. The first to speak 
was Harry Follack, of the International Affairs Department. He indicated the 
importance of U.S. trade unions in international relations. Labor and management 
are on equal terms, and labor, in the UeS., is not subservient to capital. This 
fact constitutes a strong defense against communist propaganda in other 





countries. The labor attache has entree also to groups not open to the career 
diplomat. About $1,000,000 is spent on international relations annually. Since 
Slave labor of the Soviet Union and of Communist China is a threat to U.S. 

labor what the Department does is in accord with enlightened self interest. 


Hy Bookbinder, from the Department of Legislation, described the work 
of his department. He called those in his department official, professional 
lobbyists of labor and spoke of their work as a major activity of unions. His 
department is concerned with large questions that affect all people rather than 
with specific items such as collective bargaining. They work for all measures 
that contribute to the general welfaree One of their most important cuties is 
to teach the union member how to write a letter to his congressman and thus 
to educate him to active participation in governmente 


John Cosgrove spoke last on the Education Department. Its field is primarily 
that of worker education, a phase of adult education. Those engaged in 
education try to improve meetings, to strengthen local groups through leader 
and member training, and to interpret policies. 


After the talks, the audience separated into two groups and made a tour 
of the building. Highlights of the tour were the Library, with its private 
book collections of Samuel Gompers and William Green, and a collection of 
trophies; the office of the Director of Education and that of the Assistant 
Director with its interesting wall map showing the locations of the State 
Central Body Education Programs; and the Executive Board's handsome rooms 
on the 8th floor with magnificent views of the Washington Monument, Ashburton 
House and Ste John's Church. 


Printed material for distribution was displayed on a table in the foyer. 
All who participated felt that it has been an interesting and stimulating 
afternoon. 


Mary Ae Backer, Secretary 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups 


NEWS ABOUT THE NEWSLETTER 


Volume 11 of the Newsletter was complete in two numbers. With Volume 12, 
the Newsletter will resume its former plan of four numbers per volume. 


Mrs. Helga Hason, Community Relations Department, Miami Public Library, 
Mrs. Esther Hughes, Information and Public Relations Department, Des Moines 
Public Library, and Mrs. Thelma Jackman, Social Sciences Department, Los Angeles 
Public Library will act as Contributing Editors of the Newsletter with respon= 
sibility for reporting on labor-library news and developements in the eastern, 
central, and western parts of the United States, respectively. 


Future articles in the Newsletter will describe unions! community services, 
and some of the libraries to be found in unions. The January 15, issue will be 
helpful to libraries planning for National Library Week. It will describe past 
successful projects and make suggestions for labor-centered programs for next 
year's celebratione 
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Committee member Joseph Klimberger has promised, for a forthcoming issue, 
a report on labor libraries in Copenhagen and in other cities of the European 
tour he is presently making. 


IN PRINT 


Recent numbers of the AFL-CIO Education News and Views stress labor-library 
cooperation. The April, 1959, issue describes the role of the Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups, in an article entitled "Five Libraries 
Prepare Labor Day Exhibits." 

A second article, "Baltimore Library Helps Students on Labor Scholarship 
Contest", by the Joint Committee's Secretary, Mary Askew Backer, is reprinted 
from the Winter, 1958 Newsletter. 

The June, 1959, issue tells of the program carried out by a Michigan Trie 
County Central Labor Council for placing labor books in city and county 
libraries in the area and in the county bookmobile. 

The AFL=CIO Education News and Views is an invaluable book selection aid 
to the public librarian through its regular column, "New Books and Pamphlets", 
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The Denver Public Library has issued a 1959 supplement to its Booklist on 
Labor, prepared for the 1958 Midwinter Uducation Conference of the AFL-CIO. 
Listed, with brief annotations, are nineteen books in the fields of economics, 
labor history, and leadership and applied psychologye 
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Outstanding among the various bibliographies of materials for the aging now 
appearing is "The Aging and the Aged, Annotated Bibliography for Use in Labor 
Education", issued by the American Labor Education Service, Ince 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, New Yorke The eleven page item sells for 25¢, 
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The March, 1959 issue of Sound Waves, publication of Local 3107, Communica- 
tions Workers of America, AFL-CIO, in an article entitled "Labor School Successe 
ful", describes a labor display services prepared by Helga Eason, Miami Public 
Library, and a talk on library services by Richard Neuman. 
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A release from the New Jersey State CIO Council, dated May 1, 1959, reprints 
the letter of State CIO President Paul Krebs to the New Jersey Legislative 
Committee on Appropriations, urging state aid for municipal and county public 
libraries, "Public libraries are one of democracy's strongest assets", Krebs 
stated. "Organized labor depends upon our libraries, not only for research 
materials and information, but also to provide opportunities for adult education 
for our members and their families." 
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The Burlington (Iowa) Labor News carries a column headed Your Public 
Library. A recent issue described, with inviting annotations, five biographies 
for summer readere 
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A limited number of reprints of the article describing the services 
of the Cincinnati Public Library, "Gold Mine on the Corner", which appeared in 
the April, 1959 issue of the Catering Industry Employee may be obtained from the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups, American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. Available at the same address is the Memo from 
the Joint Committee suggesting methods of library-labor cooperation. 
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